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Two new basket bill shoes with the 
famous Hood Cushion Outsole feature 


The Hyscore and The Centre 


g { K 
Releases instantly 


Grips firmly 


Plays a fast, sure game 





















Modern Basketball has needed just these shoes. It is a game where 
speed and accuracy in footwork count large. Some shoes designed to 
grip firmly, release with just enough tardiness to slow down a fast 
game. Other shoes which release quickly do not provide quite the con- 
fidence in the grip. The specially constructed Hood outsole will grip 
firmly and release instantly,—the two requirements for super-footwor 
in basketball. The Hyscore is built and reinforced to stand up under 
a long, hard schedule. The Centre is lighter in construction, which to 
many is a point in its favor, and will stand up under the ordinary 
Hyscore schedule. The Centre is also a splendid all-around gym shoe. 


The Bayside--- 


Baysides are today and have been for years, the most popular, low 
priced “shoe” for school calisthenics, light gymnasium and track work. 
A satisfactory shoe, giving splendid value. Baysides are also used 
extensively in women’s classes in schools and gymnasiums. Made in 
the oxford or high pattern, and in black, brown and white. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 





Centre 





Jend for Athletic Footwear Buying Guide 
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STOP-TURNS OR PIVOTS 


BY 


DR. WALTER E. MEANWELL 


University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Meanwell as basketball coach at the University of Wisconsin has be- 
come nationally known for the style of basketball which he has developed. 
His new book will be read with interest by all basketball coaches. He has 
coached seven teams at Wisconsin and has won four conference champion- 


ships, tied for one, and has never finished below third place. 


In 1917 and 


1920 he coached the University of Missouri basketball teams and won the 


conference championship both of these years. 
in the Army of the United States with 


ARIOUS forms of pivots have 

been in individual use since 
the beginning of basketball, but the 
use of them as an integral part of a 
definitely organized plan of attack 
dates back about ten years only. 

In the early days the pivot was 
entirely an individual maneuver on 
the part of the occasional player. 
Now, since the quite general adop- 
tion of the pivot and short-pass 
style of play, the pivot has come in- 
to common use and is considered a 
necessary fundamental for offen- 
sive play in the repertoire of the 
skilled man. This is especially true 
where the short-pass, short-shot 
game is being played, for the long- 
pass, long-shot game can be played 
quite well without use of the stop- 
turns. However, the trend is stead- 
ily away from the long-pass game 
as being less consistently successful 
and, as well, being less interesting 
to watch. For the short-pass game 
the pivot is second in importance 
only to the pass itself. 

The introduction of the pivot 
speeded up the game, made possible 
a greater degree of cooperation 
among the men on the attack and 
was the basis for the use of the 
underhand, bounce, and_ shove 
passes in place of the overhand 





In 1918 and 1919 he served 


the rank of Captain.—Eptror’s Nore. 


passes formerly predominantly em- 
ployed. In addition to so modify- 
ing methods of attack the frequent 
use of the pivot abruptly changed 
the technique of individual defense. 
Where formerly the “hit ’em hard” 
type of guard—big, heavy, power- 
ful, and rushing—was the rale, 
there is now a more agile and skil- 
full kind of player, built less rug- 
gedly than the old style guard, but 
with finer coordination and quicker 
wits and with a defensive technique 
developed to offset the rapid fire 
pass and the lightning change of di- 
rection now so general. The pivot 
closed the day of the defensive man 
who charged forward and sought 
contact with intent to weaken his 
opponent by continued smashing, as 
in football. 

A third point of note is the sav- 
ing to the game of a class of slow 
running men who could start and 
stop quickly and were clever 
handed, but who could not run fast 
enough to hold their own in the old 
style game of wind sprints up and 
down the floor for long passes. I 
have had two such men, who would 
have been useless in the long-pass 
game and who became star for- 
wards on my _ short-pass teams 
through their ability to pivot clever- 
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ly and to short-pass accurately- 
coupled with good basketball intui- 
tion. 

Before discussing the pivots and 
their technique, I might say that it 
is much less a task to teach them to 
the men than it is. to inculcate in 
the players the instantaneous ap- 
preciation of the opportunities for 
their use in actual play. The re- 
action to the use of the pivot in a 
certain situation must be reflex. If 
the player has to concentrate his 
thoughts on his pivot or on any one 
of his technique activities, he will 
be unable to employ his mind prop- 
erly on the tactics of his own and 
his opponents team play—and that 
is his chief duty during play. To 
insure the reflex use of the pivot 
then, a great amount of time should 
be spent on its practice under the 
direct supervision of the coach. I 
have had a number of men who 
could pivot well when in unopposed 
practice, but who could not be got- 
ten to use the pivot intelligently in 
actual scrimmage. On the whole 
though, it is only a question of the 
coach’s health and patience holding 
out long enough for results to be 
obtained. 

There are at least four stop- 
turns, or pivots, that are worth- 
while (1) the Front-Turn or Front 
Pivot; (2) the Reverse-Turn or 
Back Pivot Sideways; (3) the 
Half-Pivot, and (4) the Back-Pivot 
Forward. The nomenclature of 
basketball technique has not been 
established as yet, and so I must 
call these maneuvers by the names 
I have applied to them for years 
and become accustomed to. These 
are sufficiently explicit so that the 
men readily acquire the terminol- 
ogy and that is the chief and only 
necessary virtue. 

The use of each of the various 
pivots is distinctive, and they are by 
no means interchangeable. The 
Front-Turn is employed to side 
step and avoid a pursuer, as when 
a forward is dribbling into a corner 
followed by a guard. The Back- 


Pivot is employed in exactly oppo- 
site situations, namely, when the 
opponent is in front of the pivoter. 
In this situation one of two back- 
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pivots is used, either one (a) with 
a side gainer or break at right an- 
gles to the original course of the 
pivoter, as when he desires to pre- 
sent his back to the guard, gain 
ground to the side, and pass back- 
ward, or (b) a pivot with front 
gainer, as when the pivoter desires 
to pivot forward past or around the 
guard and in the direction of his 
original course. The latter variety 
of turn is employed more frequent- 
ly by a man who has not the ball, 
and is a speedy and deceptive 
method of passing an obstructive 
guard. 

Last, the Half-Pivot is an alter- 
nate play to the pivot and is very 
deceptive if so employed. The 


player begins any one of the pivots 
and takes one step with the push-off 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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TECHNIQUE OF FUNDAMENTALS 


IRA T. CARRITHERS. 






Ira T. Carrithers played halfback on the University of Illinois football 
team in 1904-05-06, and was captain of the team in 1906. He played on the 
Illinois baseball team in 1906-07, and was a member of the track team in 


1905-06-07. 


Following his graduation, he was Director of Athletics at Alma Col- 
lege, Alma, Michigan, 1908-09; Director of Athletics at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., 1910-11-12; freshmen coach at the University of Illinois in 
1913; Director of Athletics at Lake Forest University in 1914. For the 
last seven years Mr. Carrithers has been Director of Athletics and Coach 
of Basketball and Baseball at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, !owa.—Enp1tor’s 


NOTE. 


ARIOUS 
methods of 
ijattack and de- 
fense in basket- 
ball have been so 
highly developed 
during the last 
few years and 
several of them 
have been so suc- 
cessfully employed that it is impos- 
sible for one to determine any one 
set method of offense or defense 
that is much superior to the others. 
Some have faults, but all have 
their good points. 

Even if a team is using a_ suc- 
cessful offense and a strong de- 
fense its final success depends upon 
how well it is groomed in the tech- 
nique of the fundamentals. By fun- 
damentals I mean (1) the handling 
of the ball,—passing, catching 
dribbling, and shooting, and (2) the 
handling of the body,—starting, 
stopping, dodging, pivoting, chang- 
ing pace, and jumping, both in re- 
lation to the offense and the de- 
fense. 

While it is true that systems of 
attack and defense may vary wide- 
ly, methods of developing the fun- 
damentals do not vary to such an 
extent. Spectators who watch bas- 
ketball games are ever alert to the 
technique of handling the ball, but 
it is the technique of handling the 
body that is least observed. Players 
and coaches too often overlook this 
most important development and it 
is with that in mind that I have 











chosen to discuss these points. 

The importance of developing 
the ability to handle the body is 
most impressed upon one when it 
is remembered that a player must 
be able to handle himself so as to 
get into a position to receive the 
ball before a pass or shot can be 
made, or to throw himself into the 
defense in such a way as to pre- 
vent the opponent from _ success- 
fully handling the ball. There are 
few players whose individual abil- 
ity cannot be improved upon by a 
careful study and practice of how 
these things should be done. 

A player to start quickly must 
not only be ever alert of mind and 
quick to size up the situation, but he 
must have his body well balanced 
for he is never sure of what direc- 
tion he may have to start. In order 
for him to have such a balance, his 
feet should be planted firmly on 
the floor in a stride position with 
his knees slightly flexed and enough 
pressure on the balls of his feet and 
toes that he can push off instantly. 

A somewhat similar position of 
balance is maintained by the player 
when changing pace, or when 
breaking away from an opponent to 
go in to receive a pass. His knees 
are slightly flexed and feet well 
apart when he is moving slowly and 
when he has timed his “break” 
properly, he can dart away from 
his opponent by a quick change of 
pace or a burst of speed. A player 
can materially increase the quick- 
ness of his feet action by practic- 
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ing this change of pace with a fel- 
low: player a few minutes each day 
during the season. 


It is just as necessary in evading’ 


an opponent to be able to stop 
sharply and to turn quickly. To 
stop sharply, the player must slap 
his foot or feet down flat upon the 
floor thus having as large a stick- 
ing surface as possible. A good 
method of making an abrupt stop 
is to make a short jump and alight 
on both feet, the feet spread and 
toes pointing out at about a 45 de- 
gree angle. The knees are flexed 
and the weight of the body is well 
back. This stop may be used very 
effectively at the end of a dribble, 
as the guard will go on by. It may 
also be used to good advantage in 
evading an opponent, so as to get 
in position for a pass. If the play- 
er will follow this stop by a jump 
off of both feet and a half turn in 
toward his opponent, he can cut in 
behind and thus get away. A play- 
er may also employ the jump and 
half turn following this stop by 
turning out with his back toward 
the opponent and by cutting back 
up or across the floor. 


Another successful method of 
stopping is to slap the foot on the 
side next to the opponent down 
flat and hard, push off from it with 
a half turn, jump in toward the op- 
ponent, alight on the other foot and 
swing into a run behind him. 

A somewhat similar stop is often 
used by a dribbler when coming 
down the floor. He waits until his 
guard has closed in on him when 
he jumps forward with a half turn 
presenting his back to the guard. 
He then can pass the ball back to 
his team mate who has followed. 

The ability to use the reverse turn 
or pivot is one which every basket- 
ball player should acquire. It not 
only will enable players to evade a 
rushing guard and then dribble in 
for a shot but it is always an essen- 
tial method of getting the ball back 
to a team mate who is uncovered 


when the forward progress of the 
ball is blocked. 

If the player is to pivot toward 
the left side-line, the pivot is made 
on the left foot, with the left knee 
flexed, he leans toward the left, 
his shoulders are lowered and he 
makes a turn backward, placing the 
right foot backward or sideward in 
the direction toward which the 
player passes or dribbles the ball. 
The left foot must be kept in place, 
the pivot being made on the ball of 
the foot. For a pass backward or 
sideward, the ball is held in both 
hands. If the player is to make 
the reverse turn and then dribble, 
the ball is carried around and 
bounced down by the hand opposite 
the foot on which he made the 
pivot. He can then use the other 
hand for the second bounce. A 
very important point in making the 
reverse turn so as to dribble or to 
break away is to gain considerable 
distance to the side on the turn and 
thus get clear of the opponent. 

Dodging is the simplest method 
of evading a guardin order to 
break away or to get a shot or pass. 
A simple side step to the right or 
left will let a charging guard slide 
past and make possible a_ shot. 
Feinting with the ball to one side 
and side stepping to the other aid a 
great deal in leading the guard by. 
A feint to one side with the ball 
and a long stride in the opposite di- 
rection followed by a bounce pass 
to a team mate breaking in ahead, 
is a very effective method of dodg- 
ing an opponent. Instead of mak- 
ing the pass, the player may make 
his side stride and bounce the ball 
away on a dribble. 

Still another method of dodging 
by a player without the ball is one 
similar to that used by football 
players in open field running—a 
feint with the body in one direction, 
followed by a quick shove off and 
break in the opposite direction. 
Ability to dodge depends largely 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


A. A. EUSTIS 
Mr. Eustis was introduced to Journal readers in the December issue. 





His 


article on the Qualifications of Basketball Men has received many favor- 


able comments.—EpiItTor’s NOTE. 


ee HERE are 

two differ- 
ent types of fun- 
damentals: those 
relating to mind 
and muscle, and 
those relating to 
the handling of 
the ball. 

1. STARTING, 
STOPPING, PIVOTING, SIDE- 
STEPPING, and DODGING all 
have to do with movements of the 
body and the relationship between 
mental impulses and motion. These 
things all take place so rapidly with 
so little time for thought that the 
more they are practiced the more 
‘nearly they become automatic. A 
man rarely has time to go through 
the process of thinking that he will 
pivot to get a shot or to make a 
pass before he is covered, but he 
pivots almost unconsciously if he 
has spent the necessary time in 
practice. 

Starting. One should get off 
from the toes and one should be 
mentally keyed up and awake to 
the situation. The body should be 
poised and balanced by the feet 
being somewhat spread. Since it is 
necessary to get off rapidly in any 
direction, the body should always 
be poised. 

Stopping. This may be accom- 
plished by bringing as much of the 
sole surface in contact with the 
floor as possible, or by lighting flat- 
footed with the legs spread for bal- 
ance after a rather long step, often 
times making a slight turn. The 
big danger in stopping is to be sure 
not to over-run, which, of couse, 
can be overcome by practice 

Pivoting. This is done by keep- 
ing one foot on the floor and using 
it as a pivot, stepping in a circular 

















direction with the other. The ob- 
ject, of course, is to throw off a 
man coming in to guard and in that 
way to get into a position to shoot, 
pass, or start a dribble. Guards 
often pivot to throw the buttocks 
or a hip into a man to avoid “held 
ball” and thus complete a pass. The 
pivot is usually made to the rear 
and is sometimes spoken of as a 
reverse turn. 

To develop pivoting the ball may 
be passed or rolled on the floor to 
a man who should use his forward 
foot as a pivot and turn to the rear. 
Care should be taken to pivot both 
on the right and left feet, as it 
would take a guard but a short time 
to learn that a forward could pivot 
but on one foot and the need arises 
to pivot in both directions. Prac- 
tical application of it may be made. 
by putting two men about three 
feet apart, facing each other, near 
one basket. The man with his back 
to the basket passes the other the 
ball and as soon as he receives it, 
he tries to get into a position to 
shoot for the basket by a pivot or 
dribble while the other man guards 
him. 

Turning. This is a quick move- 
ment to start off in a new direction 
and it is accomplished by pushing 
back and in the direction one wishes 
to go with the forward foot. It is 
used by a man either to evade a 
guard or to meet a pass. 

Dodging. This is a rapid change 
of direction or rapid foot work that 
has as its object the evasion of a 
guard, or the working of a dribble 
around a man and this necessitates 
first one hand on the ball and then 
the other. 

Side-Step. This is a rapid step 
to either side, the man making it, 
still facing in the original direc- 
tion. It should be used by a for- 
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ward to evade a wildly charging 
guard or by a guard to meet a pivot 
or side-step made by the forward. 
Hence by the use of a side-step, a 
pivot is broken and results often 
in a held ball. 

2. PASSING, CATCHING, 
SHOOTING, and DRIBBLING 
are the fundamentals relating to 
the handling of the ball. 

Passing. Passes have been classi- 
fied in several ways, but one- 
handed or two-handed seems to in- 
clude them all. Two-handed passes 
may be underhand, from any of 
three positions overhead, from the 
chest, with a side arm, and bounce, 
while one-handed passes are over- 
hand, underhand, and hook. 

All one-handed passes should be 
made equally well with either hand. 
A man who can pass or shoot with 
either hand is an added asset and 
left-handed shooting and passing 
may be developed. In passing, a 
pass should generally be made to a 
man so that he can either pass or 
shoot from the position in which he 
receives it. This will save valuable 
time and will speed up the team. 
Passes also should be made ahead 
of a man so that his speed need not 
be slackened. A man in receiving 
the pass should meet the ball wher- 
ever it is practicable to do so. 
Should he be going slowly, a step or 
two in the direction of the pass will 
lessen the danger of interception. 
It is a good policy to follow the ball 
with the eyes until it is safely 
caught. A good axiom in regard 
to passes would be this: Be care- 
ful to make a good pass, get the 
ball to your man quickly and 
through the shortest route possible. 
Great care must be used in han- 
dling the lob pass and there seems 
to be a natural tendency on the 
part of many players to use it. It 
looks well, and thrills the specta- 
tor. However, no pass is easier to 


intercept and no pass gives the de- 
fense more time to form than does 
the lob pass. 

One could not safely instruct a 


team to use only short passes, al- 
though of course short passes 
should predominate. However, 
there are times when a long pass 
will absolutely result in a basket 
and in these days of close scores 
even one basket cannot be neg- 
lected. Hence a combination of 
short and long passes with empha- 
sis on the short will keep the de- 
fense guessing. 


Experience has shown that ex- 
cessive use of two-handed passes 
will slow up the game although they 
sometimes seem to be the surest. 
Accuracy, however, may easily be 
obtained in the use of one-handed 
passes. It would hardly be safe to 
rely on one type of pass, so a mix- 
ture of passes, underhand, over- 
hand, bounce, and hook, if well 
mastered, will prove effective. 


Catching. The ball should be 
caught in the hands, never against 
the body unless it should happen to 
go through the hands and thus land 
there, in which case the body may 
form the second line of defense in 
preventing a fumbled pass. When 
the ball is caught in the hands it is 
always in a position to be passed 
without any unnecessary movement 
and without loss of time. Both in 
passing and in catching, baseball 
training is of great help; one- 
handed passes are thrown as nearly 
as possible like a baseball; high 
balls are caught with the fingers 
extended up and low balls are 
picked up below the waist with the 
fingers pointed down. 

To Develop Passing and Catch- 
ing. There are a great many de- 
vices given to develop passing and 
catching, but two in particular may 
be mentioned. The men should be 
placed in a circle, and as they run, 
they should pass the ball back and 
forth across the circle on the run; 
again, the men may be lined up in 
two equal lines—one on each side 
of the gym or court—and pass back 
and forth, using various types of 
passes with varying speed until they 
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are able to handle fast ones without 
fumbling. 

Shooting. There are two styles 
of shooting which have been used 
rather extensively,—free arm from 
the waist with reverse rotation, and 
the push or arch shot from the 
breast. The waist shot is the more 
easily guarded, but it takes time to 
get it off, and the chances of it go- 
ing through the basket are very 
limited. The push breast shot car- 
ries with it the arch and has three 
chances of going through the hoop: 
(1) a clean shot by reason of the 
arch, (2) a bank shot from the 
backboard through the basket, and 
(3) hitting the rim, the backboard, 
and then making the basket. Al- 
though it is the most natural way 
of shooting, it requires much prac- 
tice to be perfected. 

Points to be considered in shoot- 
ing baskets are: | 

1. The basket should be located. 

2. The balance should be kept. 

3. The throw should be deliber- 
ate, but should be made as quickly 
as possible. 

4. If the shot is hurried and if 
the ball is received high, the shot 
should be made while the player is 
in the air. 

5. Most shots are made on the 
move and should be practiced that 
way. 

A very important point to be con- 
sidered in coaching a_ basketball 
team is that a team plays its games 
as it practices. If practice is pep- 
less and slow, the chances are that 
the game will be exactly the same. 
Some wonderful material has been 
ruined simply because of slovenly 
practice. 

Shots should be practiced from 
all angles as a man must be able to 
take advantage of every opportuni- 
ty to score. One is confronted with 
the problem of long or short shots 
and the correct solution is a com- 
bination of both. Ability to score 
against any type of defense is what 
wins and this must necessarily in- 
clude both long and short shots for 
the basket. 


A man never shoots from direct- 
ly under the basket; so therefore a 
player must notice his position with 
reference to the basket and get lo- 
cated so that he can receive a pass 
and shoot at it all in the same move- 
ment as he is bound to be rushed 
as soon as the pass is made to him. 
One-handed shots, a quick turn and 
shot, or a hook should be used for 
close-in work. The hook shot is 
good and has great possibilities 
both in shooting and passing. Side 
shots should generally be made by 
using the backboard slightly as the 
ball only hits the board a_ very 
glancing blow while the chances of 
a basket are greater than with a 
clear shot. On shots from in front 
and a little to the side, it is the saf- 
est thing not to use the board as no 
two boards are of the same tension. 

Every shot for the basket should 
be followed up; if the ball does not 
go through the basket, it should be 
recovered and shot again. The nat- 
ural tendency of most players is to 
stand still after making a shot, and 
to see whether or not the ball is 
going through the hoop. The man 
who shoots should be in a balanced 
position, and therefore, he should 
be better able to follow up his shots 
without loss of time. If a guard 
has made a shot and if it is thought 
unwise for him to be too far away 
from the man he is guarding, then 
the center or a man closer in might 
easily be delegated to follow up the 
guard’s shot. In following up a 
shot, the ball should be tipped or 
batted into the basket rather than 
caught unless the man recovering 
is not in a position to shoot. Then 
in that case, the ball should be 
passed back as quickly as possible 
to one of the three offensive men 
who should be found in a_semi- 
circle out about as far as the foul 
line. There should be but one man 
under the basket after the ball at 
any one time, as more are in the 
way, and the offensive as well as 
the defensive strength of a team is 
weakened. 

A few of the many means of de- 
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veloping passing and shooting may 
be suggested. 

1. Double pass—line the men up 
in one line facing the basket; one 
man, who has previously shot, se- 
cures the ball off the board, passes 
to the man who has just shot, and 
the latter in turn passes to the man 
coming in to shoot. The man who 
originally took the ball from the 
backboard goes to the end of the 
line and the same process goes on 
again. 

2. Divide the men into two equal 
groups and line them up, one on 
each side of the basket. The men 
from one line shoot and from the 
other they get the ball and pass it 
to the men coming in. After a pass 
or shot the men keep on going to 
the end of the opposite lines. Two 
men go in at once, one from each 
line ; while one is passing, the other 
shoots. 

3. Line the men up in a single 
line or two depending upon the 
number of men and have a ball for 
each line. The men should be 
headed toward the basket at what- 
ever distance the coach thinks best. 
The man at the head of the line 
shoots, follows up his shot and con- 
tinues shooting until he makes a 
basket, then passes “back -to the 
next man in line who does the same 
thing. This may be varied by mak- 
ing one shot and then passing back 
to the next man in line. 

4. Start the men out by forming 
a line across the court, facing the 
basket near the center of the floor. 
Let each man shoot in turn, follow 
in and shoot until he makes it, then 
pass to the next man and so on. 
After shooting at that range for a 
time, the men should move in_ to- 
ward the basket a yard or two, and 
so on until they are close to the 
basket. In this manner a team 
will not only get practice on long 
shots but also middle distance and 
short throws. 

5. A very effective method of 
keeping check on the players and 


promoting a spirit of rivalry and 
individual practice is to keep count 
of the number of attempts at the 
basket and the number made by 
each member of a team during a 
certain period of scrimmage. 

As has been said before, shots 
should be practiced from all angles, 
front and from both sides and from 
angles at various distances. Any 
of the methods just given may be 
used from any position. 

Foul Shooting. A great many 
closely contested games won by 
close scores might have been won 
by the losing team had that team 
had a man who could have made 
most of the attempted free throws 
count. 

As there is objection to the in- 
dividual element in the kick for 
goal after a touch down in football, 
so there is much discussion about 
the same feature in basketball. Un- 
til that element is eliminated every 
team ought to have at least two men 
who are reasonably consistent in 
making free throws. There is no 
other way to develop a good free 
thrower than by constant practice. 
One season cannot bring a man to 
top notch form in this regard; to 
be exceptionally successful, one 
must have years of practice. 

The style used in making free 
throws that is most consistent with 
good basketball is the free arm 
throw from the waist although a 
few men have success with a breast 


shot. In making the shot, an easy 
balanced position of the body 
should be taken with the knees 


bent ; as the shot is made the knees 
are straightened out. Here again 
in practice, bank shots do not pay 
because of the difference in back- 
boards. 

Dribbling. At its best, dribbling 
is one of the dangerous features of 
basketball and is very often greatly 
abused. From two standpoints it 


may be detrimental, first, team play 
may be sacrified while one man 
plays the ball and second, the dan- 
ger of interception or loss of the 
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ball is great. Practically the only 
excuse for a dribble is that every- 
one is covered or it may be used 
to draw a man out from the guard 
position so that a pass may be made 
to a man going in or that it enables 
the player to get closer in to the 
basket so that he may have an op- 
portunity for a free shot. Occa- 
sionally a dribbler is found who 
uses the dribble cleverly and not 
to excess. When a man does drib- 
ble down the floor, it is always 
safest to have someone follow him 
so that he can pass back if neces- 
sary, continue on in, receive a pass, 
and shoot. The use of a so-called 
“trailer” works very well in ordi- 
nary play and often results in bas- 
kets; the guard is drawn out to the 
“trailer” so that the first man con- 
tinues on in and after receiving the 
ball back, shoots. 

Offensive. As has been said be- 
fore, the best offensive includes all 
five men with the limitations men- 
tioned for the back guard and his 
use as a pivot. If each man covers 
his definite portion of the floor 
after it has been theoretically 
zoned off, and the forwards mix up 
the criss-crosses and work the floor 
with the other men, keeping on the 
move all of the time, using short, 
snappy passes mixed up with an 
occasional long one, and if the 
chances taken are not tco great, an 
offensive is presented which any 
five man or other type of defense 
will find very hard to stop. By con- 
tinuous practice together, the men 
on the team will be able to tell in 
advance, the next move of the indi- 
vidual members. In other words 
the five men work into a “combina- 
tion,” which is worthy of the name 
TEAM. 

This offensive works as_ well 
when the ball is secured in a purely 
defensive game as it does when the 
center has the tip off or when it is 
taken away from the opponents 
after a try at basket. Of course, 
mixed up with this offensive are 
the many tricks of the forwards 


and center to draw out the guards, 
thus allowing the man on the other 
side of the floor to shoot. This is 
made possible by having the floor 
covered, and this in turn may be 
secured by zoning. Roughly speak- 
ing, by zoning is meant the assign- 
ment of a certain strip of floor to 
each man on the team so that it is 
always certain that the team is not 
bunched and that the whole floor is 
always covered. Each man works 
up and down his zone and is re- 
sponsible for that zone. However, 
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the zoning is elastic enough so that 
the forwards may cross over and 
the center may switch, but it keeps 
in the minds of the men that they 
must not bunch and must cover the 
floor. 

The center might work up and 
down the center and the forwards 
might work the territory between 
the centers and their respective side 
lines with considerable emphasis 
on side lines, while the running 
cuard would fit in wherever he 

(Concluded on page 42) 









THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE TRACK AND 
FIELD MEET 
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H. Osborne of Illinois in his jump of 23 ft. 4 in. in the National meet. This jump won fifth place. 


























J. Murphy of Notre Dame. He tied with Osborne in 1922 for first place and won the event in 1921. 
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The Managing Committee of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
Track and Field Meet has announced 
that the third annual meet will be held 
this year, June 15 and 16, on Stagg Field. 
When this meet was originated, it was 
planned to provide a meet at which the 
winners of the sectional and conference 
meets could contest for the championship 
of the national Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The N. C. A. A. includes in its 
membership all of the leading colleges 
and universities in the United States; 
consequently, the winners of the N. C. 
A. A. meet may well be considered the 
track and field champions of the colleges 
of this country. 

The 1922 meet was an unqualified suc- 
cess judged by the interest shown in the 
meet, the attendance, and the class of the 
competitions. California, the winner of 
the I. C. A. A. A. A. meet, likewise won 
the most points in the N. C. A. A. meet. 

The financial returns of the meet were 

sufficient to enable the committee to re- 
imburse the colleges represented for the 
railroad and Pullman fare of all of the 
competing athletes, to pay for the prizes 
. and the other expenses of the meet and, 
; in addition, to lay aside $1500 as a sink- 
ing fund for the 1923 meet. 
Ten of the leading conferences of the 
, United States have already notified the 
\ committee that the point winners in 
these sectional meets will be 
sent to Chicago in June to com- 
pete for the national college 
championships. The City of 
Chicago has taken keen interest 
in this meet and the indications 
are that the returns will be am- 
ple to pay the expenses of the 
visiting athletes. Every boy who 
desires to compete in this na- 
tional classic should start prep- 
aration early, so that 
he may qualify to 
compete with the win- 
ners from the other 
sections of the United 
States for the pre- 
mier track and field 
honors. 


















































Johnnie Merchant of California, winner of the shot put and hammer 
throw in the 1922 meet. 
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IS THE ATHLETIC. DEPARTMENT A PART 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL SCHEME 


The time has come when we should do some honest and intelligent 
thinking regarding the place of competitive athletics in the pedagogical 
scheme. It is not enough for the coaches to say that certain professors 
are jealous because some athletic coaches receive larger salaries than they 
receive. The Journal has already pointed out reasons in support of the 
argument that the rank and file of coaches are not overpaid and would 
like to suggest further that the coaches do not belong to an association 
which guarantees them a life long tenure of office as some of the college 
professors belong to such an organization. In fact, if the coaches did 
belong to an organization that could guarantee that a man who had once 
demonstrated his ability and character in the athletic work might expect to 
hold his position for life, there is no doubt the men who have chosen ath- 
letic instruction for their life work would gladly sign contracts which 
would insure them a comfortable living for their lifetime. 

It is not enough for the men engaged in athletic work to insist that 
the argument that if athletics were abolished the students would put the 
same enthusiasm into the study of ethics and literature and science that 
they now give to the athletic contests is fallacious; and it is not enough 
to call attention to the financial reports which show that the money made 
at the football games is used to finance minor sports, required work, intra- 
mural athletics, and to build gymnasiums and playing fields. 

What we need most is to have a clear statement which will set forth 
the function of the college, the meaning of education, and then later the 
purpose of athletics. There is manifestly some difference of opinion re- 
garding the function of the college. If the development of scholarship 
is the sole aim of the college, as some maintain, then the Presidents and 
Governing Boards have made a mistake in providing facilities whereby 
students may enjoy music, art, military training, the Y. M. C. A., social 
clubs, and athletics. Sir Arthur Currie, president of McGill University, 
recently said, “There is one ideal of education which teaches men how to 
make a living rather than how to make a life.” The words were spoken 
regarding a growing emphasis of “vocational training and the appraise- 
ment of education on a cash value” basis. Then there are some who main- 
tain that the purpose of the college is to train for citizenship ; that educa- 
tion has to do with improving individual human nature to the end that 
thus society may be improved. 

If we accept the last conception of the purpose of the college and the 
content of education, then certainly athletics have a large place in the edu- 
cational process. The Journal holds that, important as the corrective and 
hygienic values of physical education and athletics are, the main objectives 
are the training and educative aims. Certainly, the athletic coach has an 
unequaled opportunity in teaching the meaning of loyalty, cooperation, 
unselfishness, courage, and devotion to a cause. -He, better than any 
other member of the faculty, can irstill into the lives of the athletes and 
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the spectators, a willingness to play the game according to the rules, to 
observe the finer spirit of sportsmanship, and to place a premium on 
honest effort. 

There is not space in which to show that our athletics have met all 
of these tests in the past, although proof can be given, but we may well 
consider one or two of these results of athletic training. Let us take 
the development of loyalty. The athlete first of all must be loyal to his 
team and loyal to his school. In the world war the athletes were among 
the first to volunteer for service. Fifteen hundred letter men in the West- 
ern Conference served in the armed forces of this Nation. That was to 
be expected, because they had learned what it was to play for a cause. 
Had they been playing for pay, it is doubtful if they would have seen their 
duty so clearly defined as these men and the athletes from the other col- 
leges did. 

Then there is that other great lesson which all America must learn 
if this Republic is to endure, and that is to play the game according to 
the rules.Our athletes and our coaches have learned that lesson far better 
than the rest of our people have learned it, and it is not too much to expect 
that through the example set on the playing fields we, as a people, will 
obtain a higher regard for the observance of rules. 

Our athletics are not a necessary evil; they are needed in our national 
life today as never before. Let fair-minded men who are honest and 
unprejudiced in their thinking say if it is wrong for the athletic coaches 
to strive to improve the standards of citizenship of America through the 
medium of athletics. 


THE BASKETBALL SEASON 


The football season just closed has been the most successful one in 
the history of the game. There are many evidences that the coaches and 
the players have gone into the contests with a higher regard for the rules 
of the game and of sportsmanship than in any previous season. This 
is one very gratifying mark of success. Then more men have played 
football even than played in the days when our young men were mobil- 
ized in the camps and football was recognized as an important adjunct 
of military training. Further, the public has shown more interest in the 
contests this year than in any season past. This is a good indication for 
many things might be said of a people who enjoy amateur athletics. 

The basketball season just beginning promises to eclipse all of the 
basketball seasons that have gone before. Basketball is a comparatively 
new game, yet in the last few years it has been recognized as a major 
sport by most of the colleges and schools. More schools play interscho- 
lastic basketball than interscholastic football or baseball. In the Univer- 
sity of Illinois summer school, which is attended largely by athletic 
coaches, the basketball classes are more largely attended than any of the 
classes, which are devoted to the study of other sports. Basketball is a 
sport which requires a minimum of equipment and expenditure of money. 
It is the great winter sport as it can better be played on a board floor than 
on the ground. Basketball further is a game of thrills—every time the 
ball goes through the basket the spectators receive a thrill that is akin to 
the thrill that comes with a touchdown or a home run. 

This issue of the Journal is largely devoted to the fundamentals of 
basketball since January is the month when rudiments should be stressed 
in the training of a team. The February issue will likewise deal with the 
discussion of the coaching side of the great winter sport. 








A YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR 
REQUIRED WORK 


JOHN L: GRIFFITH 


(Continued from the December number) 


34. Thirty-Fourth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing the left leg forward 
and arms forward, 1. Re- 
turn, 2. Right leg forward 
and arms forward, 3. Re- 
turn, 4. 

b. Lunge left forward and 

swing the left arm oblique- 

ly forward, upward and the 
right arm obliquely back- 
ward downward, 1. Return, 

2. Same right. 

To a_ straddle stand, 1. 

Bend the trunk forward 

and grasp the heels, 2 

(knees straight). Return, 

3 and 4. 

d. To side stride stand. 
Jump. Rise on toes and 
raise the arms sideward up- 
ward, 1. Return, 2. 

e. Bend knees deep and place 
hands on hips. Bend. Four 
squat jumps forward, I, 2, 
3, 4, four in place, facing 
left about 5, 6, 7, 8; four 
in place facing right about 
9, 10, 11, 12. To a stand, 
straighten. 

f. To lying rearways. Fall. To 


‘@) 


a stand. Jump. 

g. Swinging arms fore up- 
ward, 1. Bend the trunk 
forward and touch the 
floor, 2. Raise the trunk 


and inhale, 3. Bend and ex- 

hale, 4. Rise and inhale, 5. 

Bend and exhale, 6. Rise 

and inhale, 7.. Lower the 

arms and exhale, 8. 

. Games for Speed. 

a. Circle race: Formation— 
Circle with considerable in- 
terval between each two 
men. 

The size of the circle will 
depend upon the playing area. 
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At the starting signal, all start 
to run, following the general 
outline of the circle, but each 
man tries to pass on the out- 
side of the runner next in 
front of him. If he passes 
this runner, this runner must 
drop out of the race. The race 
continues until all but one man 
is eliminated. 


. Mass Boxing. 


Right Hook to Jaw. As a 
“Time” punch. When oppo- 
nent leads a wide left hook 
to the jaw step in quickly and 
at the same time drive a short 
left hook to the jaw, beating 
him to the punch, and keeping 
the weight of the shoulder be- 
hind the blow. 


35. Thirty-fifth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Place hands on shoulders, 
1. Straighten the arms up- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 


b. Same as Ex. 1, _ but 
straighten arms _ sideward 
on, 2. 

c. Hands on hips. Place. 
Lunge left sideward, 1. 


Change knee bending, 2. 
(Straighten left knee and 
bend the right.) Return, 3 


and 4. 
d. Hands in rear of neck. 
Place. Raise the left knee 


forward, 1. Straighten the 
leg forward, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. Same right (very 
slow). 

e. Hands on hips. Place. Bend 
trunk left, 1. Bend to the 
right side, 2. Continue for 
8 counts. Trunk straighten, 
hands lowered. 

f. Three step, step jump. 
Same as Ex. 5, Lesson 31, 
but precede the jump by 
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Why does the lining 
make this ball better ? 











The liveliness of a Basket- 
ball depends on the air pres- 
sure init. The accuracy de- 
pends on the roundness. The 
patented lining, found only in 
the Wilson basketball, makes 
it possible to have preater air 
pressure --- greater liveliness 
without destroying, the round- 
ness-or accuracy. That's why 
the Wilson ball improves the 
gzame of thousands of basket- 
ball teams which use it exclu- 





sively. 











The most popular 
Basket Ball Score Book 


The Angell Basket Ball Score Book published by 
Thos. E. Wilson & Co. is used and endorsed by leadin3, 
coaches everywhere. It is the easiest score book to use 
that has been printed. Use it and keep a comprehensive 
and detailed story of your james. It %ives coaches and 
players a complete record of each ame. Your sportin3, 
goods dealer can supply you or it will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price, 35c in stamps. 


[THos.E.Witson & Co.) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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taking 2 steps forward, 
then the third step left for- 
ward starts the execution of 
the jump. Count I, 2, 3, 4, 


5, 6. 
g. Deep breathing. 


B. Games for Speed. 


a. Marching tag: Formation 
—Two lines, one on each 
side of a basketball court 
or baseball diamond. 

The lines are facing each 
other. At the starting signal, 
line number I marches _for- 
ward, keeping a straight line, 
until the side leader blows a 
whistle. The whistle is the 
signal for the men in the line 
number one to turn and run 
back to their base line before 
men in line number 2 can tag 
them. Members of line num- 
ber 2 cannot leave their base 
before the whistle is blown. 
Every man who is_ properly 
tagged becomes a member of 
line number 2. Line number 
2 then marches forward at the 
command and breaks when the 
whistle is blown. The line 
having acquired the largest 
number of players after an 
equal number of trials, wins 
the game. 

. Mass Boxing. 

Practice all of the blows 
and then permit each man to 
box two two-minute rounds 
with ten-ounce gloves. (Care 
should be exercised in provid- 
ing a padded ring or mat for 
the competitions. ) 


Thirty-sixth Day. 


A. Calisthenics. 


a. Bend arms to thrust. 
Thrust left obliquely fore- 
upward right opposite, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

b. Hands on shoulders. Place, 
straddle left forward, 1. 
Raise heels, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

c. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Turn trunk left, 1. Bend 
upper trunk backward, 2. 


Return, 3 and 4 (slowly). 
Same right. 

d. Arms. sideward. Raise. 
Turn trunk left, 1. Turn 
trunk to the right side, 2. 
Continue to 8 counts, trunk 
forward. Turn. Arms 
lowered. 

e. Hands on hips. Place. Hop 
on right foot and place the 
left foot sideward, 1. Hop 
again on right foot and 
raise the left knee forward, 
2. Hop again and place 
foot sideward, 3. Hop and 
close heels to a stand, 4. 
Same left. 

f. Fall to a squat stand, 1. 
Straighten the legs back- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

g. Hands in front of shoul- 
ders. Place. Arms. side- 

ward and inhale, stretch (ex- 
hale). Bend. 


.Games for Alertness. 


Three Deep. Formation— 
Circle two players deep. One 
man who is “it” tries to tag 
another man designated as the 
runner before the runner can 
take his position in front of 
one of the pairs of players. If 
the runner stands in front of 
a pair of players without be- 
ing tagged then the back man 
who is now the third man be- 
comes the runner. When a 
runner is tagged he becomes 
“it” and attempts to tag the 
man who tagged him or the 
man who becomes the runner. 


C. Mass Basketball. 


Practice the two-handed 
overhead pass by forming the 
files or sections as _ follows: 
Divide the sections in half and 
have the men in these half 
sections face each other with 
a 20-foot space between half 
sections. One man passes the 
ball across the gap to the first 
man opposite who returns the 
ball to the next man across the 
intervening space and so on 
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Rawlings Rawlings | 
“BILL DOAK’”’ “GEO. SISLER’’ 
Glove First Base Mitt 


$8.50 $9.00 


N almost every Major, Minor League and University Baseball Team you 

will find the RAWLINGS “BILL DOAK” GLOVE (Patented Aujust 
22, 1922, and Nov. 21, 1922) or the RAWLINGS GEO. SISLER FIRST BASE 
MITT in use by the PPAYERS WHO WANT THE BEST. 


They have PURCHASED ONE or the other because they possess those 
qualties which are necessary to the success of their RESPECTIVE. POSI- 
TIONS. 


The $75,000 Beauty just purchased by the ATHLETICS increased HIS 
FIELDING AVERAGE LAST SEASON from 25 per cent to 40 per cent, 
according, to the records with his RAWLINGS BILL DOAK GLOVE. 


ROGERS HORNSBY would not be WITHOUT HIS RAWLINGS 
“BILL DOAK.” 


GEORGE H. SISLER, PREMIER FIRST BASEMAN of the AMERI- 
CAN LEAGUE recommends the RAWLINGS GEO. SISLER FIRST BASE 
MITT to those WHO WANT THE BEST. 


For Sale by Leading Athletic and Sporting Goods 
Dealers throughout the country. 
If you have never used a RAWLINGS “BILL DOAK” GLOVE or a 
RAWLINGS GEO. SISLER FIRST BASE MITT and wish to try either we 
will be pleased to have your order together with ycur remittance and, if after 


you have given it a fair trial, find your purchase unsatisfactory, return it at 
our expense and we will refund the purchase price. 


Base Ball Uniforms our Specialty. Write for free sample 
book of uniform materials and General Catalog. Ready Janu- 
ary 15th, 1923. 


Rawlings Manufacturing Company 


23rd and Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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until all have passed the ball. 
Each section of ten men 
should have a ball. The in- 
structor should insist on the 


proper pass and the proper- 


catch. 


37. Thirty-seventh Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms sideupward, I. 
Lower to sideward, palms 
up, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

b. Hands on hips. Place. 
Swing the left leg sideward, 
1. Place the left foot back- 
ward and inward and bend 
right knee, 2 (the leg 
crosses in rear). Return, 3 
and 4. 


c. To a squat stand, fall. 
Straighten the left leg side- 
ward, 1. Return the left 
and straighten the right 
sideward, 2. Continue for 
16 counts, then left leg. Re- 
turn to a stand, straighten. 


d. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Turn trunk left, 1. Bend 
Ieft, 2. Return, 3 and 4 


(turn bending). 


e. To a_ side stride stand, 
hands on hips, jump. Bend 
trunk, I. Forward, 2. 
Right, 3. Straighten, 4. 

f. Running in place with knee 
raising forward. 

g. Deep breathing. 


. Games for Alertness. 


Fill the Gap. 

Formation — Circle. One 
man designated as “it” runs 
around the circle and _ strikes 
one man on the back. The man 
struck becomes “it” and chases 
the other man around the cir- 
cle. If he touches the man he 
is pursuing before he gets 
back to the gap in the circle, 
the man tagged becomes “it” 
again. If the pursuer does 
not tag the man pursued he 
slaps some one else and then 
becomes the pursued. 


C. Mass Basket Ball. 


First practice the two- 
handed overhead pass as_be- 
fore and then practice the 
push shot in the same manner. 
As the men become proficient 
widen the gap between half 
sections. 


Push Shot Relay. 


Divide the group into two 
teams and start the race with 
each team at one end of the 
floor. Number one man of the 
first team makes a push shot 
as far as possible down the 
floor. Number one of the sec- 
ond team returns the ball in 
the same manner, using the 
same kind of a throw. The 
mark for the return shot is 
always the spot where the ball 
hits the floor. Continue in this 
way until all have thrown. If 
the final throw of team num- 
ber two places the ball back 
of the original starting mark 
of team number one then num- 
ber two wins. If in front vice 
versa. 


38. Thirty-eighth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms side-upward, 
1. Place hands on shoul- 
ders, 2. Straighten up- 
ward, 3. Swing side down- 
ward, 4. 

b. Raise arms sideward, I. 
Place hands in front of 
shoulders and bend the up- 
per trunk backward, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. (Slow 
stretching movement. ) 

c. Knees deep and hands on 
hips. Bend. Straighten 
arms forward, 1. Carry 
sideward, 2. Return, 3 and 
4. Toastand. Straighten. 

d. Lower the trunk forward 
and hands on hips, 1. Turn 
trunk left, 2. Return, 3 and 
4. Same, turning trunk 
right. 

e. Fold arms in front of chest. 
Fold. Bend knees deep, 1. 
Jump to side stride stand, 
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2. To deep knee bending, 
3. Continue to 16 counts, 
then to a stand. Straighten. 

f. Hands on _ hips. Place. 
Swing the left leg forward, 
1. Hop on right, 2. Swing 
the right leg forward, 3. 
Hop on left, 4. Continue 
in rhythm. 

g. Deep breathing. 


B. Games for Alertness. 


By the numbers change. 
Formation—Circle. 

The men forming the circle 
are numbered consecutively. 
A man in the center is “it.” 
Another man on the outside 
of the circle calls out “By the 
numbers, Change,” and then 
calls two numbers of men in 
the circle. These men change 
places and “it” tries to get 
into one of the places left va- 
cant before the other man 
gets there. If he succeeds, the 
man left out becomes “it.” The 
number of the person who is 
“it” should not be called. 


. Mass Basket Ball. 


First review the two-handed 
overhead and the push shots 
and then practice the one- 
handed over-hand shot and 
the hook shot. 


39. Thirty-ninth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Arms to thrust. Bend. 

Thrust arms upward, I. Re- 
turn, 2. Sideward, 3. Re- 
turn, 4. 

b. Hands on _ hips. Place. 
Swing left leg forward, 1. 
Return, 2. Right, 3. Re- 
turn, 4. Left leg sideward, 
5. Return, 6. Right side- 
ward, 7. Return, 8. 

c. Arms to strike from shoul- 
ders. Bend. Lunge left 
sideward and _ strike left 
obliquely side-upward and 
right opposite, 1. Return, 
2. Same right, 3 and 4. 

d. Jump to side stride stand 
and swing arms fore-up- 


ward, 1. Bend trunk for- 
ward and touch floor, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 
e. Take seat, crossing the 
legs, without assistance of 
the hands. 
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f. Fall to a squat stand, plac- 
ing the left leg backward, 

1. To a stand, 2. Same 

right. 

g. Deep breathing. 
Games for Alertness. 

Swat to the Right. Forma- 
tion—Circle. 

Men stand with hands_be- 
hind them facing in. One man 
carries a belt and runs around 
outside of the circle. He picks 
out the man and places the 
belt in his hands and con- 
tinues around the circle. The 
man with the swatter now 
starts hitting the man on his 
right. This man who is being 
hit runs around the circle un- 
til he is back to his starting 
position. The player with the 
swatter then places the belt 
in the hand of some _ other 
player. 


*. Mass Basket Ball. 


Practice the different meth- 
ods of passing and then prac- 
tice the dribble, using the 
same formation. The first 
man dribbles and then passes 
to the man opposite and then 
lines up in the place of the 
man who has received the ball. 
The man who receives the ball 
dribbles and passes to the 
man opposite and then lines 
up on the opposite side of the 
floor from where he started. 

Dribble Relay. 

Teams of from four to ten 
men each. Divide the teams 
as in Shuttle Relays, placing 
half of the men at each end of 
the basket ball floor. At the 
starting signal the first man 
of each team dribbles_ the 
length of the floor and passes 
by a bounce shot to the next 
team mate who in turn drib- 
bles back to number three and 
so on until all have dribbled. 
The team finishing first wins 
the race. The ball must not 
be thrown and when taken by 


a succeeding runner must be 
caught on the first bounce. 


40. Fortieth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms side-upward, I. 
Swing side downward and 
slap the thigh, 2. Repeat 
often. 

b. Step left forward and 
raise arms sideward, I. 
Bend the upper trunk back- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 
(Slowly. ) 

c. Stride left sideward and 
swing arms sideward, I. 
Lower the trunk forward, 
2. Return, 3 and 4. 

d. Couples. No. 1 has back 
to No. 2. No. 1, stride 
left sideward and_ place 
hands in rear of neck, 1. 
3end upper trunk — back- 
ward, 2 (let body fall back- 
ward). No. 2, step left 
forward and raise arms 
forward, 1. Support No. 
I, at shoulders, 2. No. 1 
and 2, return movements. 
Reverse positions. 

e. Arms to thrust. Bend. 
Lower trunk forward, 1. 
Thrust arms sideward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

f. Hands on hips. Place. Left 
leg forward. Raise. Re- 
place the left foot and 
swing the right leg back- 
ward, 1. Hop left, 2. Re- 
place the right foot and 
swing the left foot forward, 
3. Hop right, 4. Continue 
in rythm. 

g. Deep breathing. 


B. Games for Alertness. 


Heads or Tails. Forma- 
tion—two lines back to back. 

One line is designated 
Heads and the other Tails. A 
coin is tossed by the play 
leader. If “heads” comes up 
all Heads run to the line 
marked about fifteen yards 
away and the players called 
“Tails” turn and attempt to 
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catch the “Heads.” If one 
of the players thus catches 
another the players caught 
must carry the one who has 
caught him back to the start- 
ing mark. 


C. Mass Basket Ball. 


To practice the bounce shot 
use the same formation as 
before and follow the same 
procedure. After the bounce 
shot is mastered practice it 
by placing one man _ between 
the passer and the receiver. 
Bounce the ball at this man’s 
feet and see how many he can 
intercept without obstructing 
the ball with either foot. This 
further will illustrate the ad- 
vantage of the bounce shot. 

Later place a man between 
the two files and dribble and 
shoot past him or try passing 
back and forth between the 
files. To make a game of this, 
play it as follows: If the 
man stationed between the sec- 
tions intercepts the ball, then 
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THE CALISTHENIC DRILL 


S. C. STALEY 


Mr. Staley has written for this magazine before and is known to Journal 
readers. His statement of the purpose of Calisthenic Drill should prove 
of interest to every Director of Physical Education—Eniror’s Norte. 


HAT is the object—what is 

the aim—what is the pur- 

pose—what are the advan- 
tages and benefits to be gained 
from participation in a calisthenic 
drill? This is the question that 
faces us. For the past year I have 
been asking physical training stu- 
dents and physical instructors this 
question and have become simply 
amazed at the paucity of knowledge 
concerning the same. Most of the 
men to whom I have applied the 
question make a few general state- 
ments of rather a hazy and uncer- 
tain nature and then languish off 
into the still more inadequate state- 
ment that “the purpose of the calis- 
thenic drill is exercise.” The calis- 
thenic drill is perhaps as perma- 


nent a fixture in the school curri-- 


culum as history, geography and 
arithmetic; it is carried on every- 
where, in many cases by teachers 
with special training in physical 
education ; everybody from the su- 
perintendent down believes in it 
and approves of it yet, to all of my 
questions I have never received a 
passably complete answer—ninety- 
five percent of my answers have 
been totally inadequate. This state 
of affairs is as the French say “la 
raison d’existence” of this paper. I 
shall attempt to outline in more or 
less brief fashion the advantages or 
values found in a_ well-prepared, 
well-presented calisthenic drill. 
The calisthenic or pre-exercise 
drill offers the exerciser six dis- 
tinct values. It may be hygienic. 
It may be postural. It may pro- 
duce suppleness. It may produce 
general agility. It may develop 
strength. It may provide excellent 
disciplinary training. The practice 
of a free-exercise drill may be for 
gracefulness, beauty, etc., but the 


six mentioned, from the standpoint 
of scientific physical training, are 
of basic importance. It will be 
noted that I use the term “may.” 
This I do advisedly. Anyone fa- 
miliar with current calisthenic in- 
struction appreciates as well as I 
do that it is possible to conduct a 
drill and not realize to any consid- 
erable degree any of the qualities 
mentioned. This is not only possible 
but happening every day. If one 
could peep under the roofs of the 
school houses throughout the coun- 
try, one would see hundreds of 
drills of this type daily. 

Hygienic Aspect. 

Every muscular effort in some 
measure produces hygienic results. 
Swinging the arms, tossing the 
head, even so simple an act as roll- 
ing out of bed effects some degree 
of organic stimulation. Every mus- 
cular contraction has a_ metabolic 
effect—food is demanded and waste 
must be carried off, thereby stimu- 
lating the circulation; in addition, 
muscular contraction has the ef- 
fect of syphoning the blood along. 
These two factors tend to increase 
the heart rate, the respiratory rate 
to maintain the C O* balance is 
increased and so every muscular 
effort produces some hygiene effect. 
What is needed for the sake of 
health and vigor, however, is a 
vigorous organic stimulation. As 
Skarstrom says: “The hygienic aim 
of gymnastics calls for exercise of 
an all round character, sufficient 
in quantity continuity, and vigor to 
promote a lively tissue metabolism 
and thereby to insure a marked 
organic reaction. In the brief pe- 
riod usually allotted to a gymnastic 
lesson this organic stimulation must 
necessarily be as powerful as is 
consistent with safety, in order to 
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produce lasting and permanent ef- 
fects. The work must therefore, 
be intense enough to cause imme- 
diate and progressive increase of 


heart action, with accompanying ac- © 


celeration of the whole circulation ; 
rise of arterial pressure, relief of 
venous and lymph stasis every- 
where and especially in the body 
cavities and internal organs, flush- 
ing and heightened activity of the 
skin, deeper and more rapid ven- 
tilation of the lungs ; vigorous stim- 
ulation of the abdominal organs.” 

“When these organic effects are 
obtained in a moderately high but 
not excessive degree through the 
execution of exercises in a_ well 
planned and_ skillfully conducted 
gymnastic lesson, they are accom- 
panied and followed by a sense of 
exhileration and physical well-being 
as enjoyable and refreshing as they 
would be if produced by any other 
form of bodily activity. The fre- 
quent and regular repetition of such 
exercise is bound to increase the 
functional efficiency of all the or- 
gans, to favor all the processes 
which make for health, vitality and 
organic vigor. 

To meet the demands imposed by 
an hygienic objective we have at 
least two requirements that must 
be met; (1) The trunk must be 
given a thorough exercising, vigor- 
ous enough to give the muscula- 
ture a good limbering-up and give 
the contents a good massaging and 
stirring-up sufficient to stimulate 
the circulatory, respiratory, and di- 
gestive execretory processes. (2) 
The extremities should be given a 
thorough limbering, at least suf- 
ficient to start a free flow of the 
oils and fluids about the joints and 
muscles. Of these two considera- 
tions the first is of more impor- 
tance than the latter. A drill that 


devotes itself to exercising the 
trunk is incomparably of greater 
value from a physiological stand- 
point than is a drill that exercises 
only the extremities. The pumping 
action executed on the lymphatic 


and venous circulations by the con- 
traction and relaxation of the mus- 
cles of the extremities (the body, 
too, for that matter) stimulates in- 
creased organic reaction, it is true, 
but as I see it, this is, comparative- 
ly, oi far less significance to health 
and vigor than are the organic re- 
actions induced by the _ bending, 
twisting, squeezing of the internal 
organs which trunk exercises pro- 
duce. Trunk exercises also, through 
three vertebral displacements and 
so on incident to the bending and 
twisting of the spinal column, have 
a splendid stimulating effect on the 
spinal cord and nerves contingent 
to the same. The ideal drill, from 
the hygienic standpoint, is that 
which includes both of these fac- 
tors but lays chief emphasis on the 
trunk exercises and heavier exer- 
cises of the legs. The carefully 
constructed drill should be drawn 
up along these lines—trunk and 
great leg movements forming the 
bulk of the drill with hand, arm, 
foot and head movements _intro- 
duced in rather an accessory way. 
That this is not the common prac- 
tice any one who has studied this 
work must confess. The writer 
has observed scores of drills, which, 
as far as far-reaching hygienic 
value was. concerned, were worth- 
less. In a twenty minute session 
devoted to setting up work, as 
much as twelve or fifteen minutes 
has often been devoted to arm- 
flinging, finger clenching, rising on 
toes, head rotating and other exer- 
cises_ similarly inconsequential. 
From a hygienic standpoint, and al- 
most every other conceivable stand- 
point for that matter, such exer- 
cises are a distinct waste of time. 
It is almost pathetic to witness a 
group of business and professional 
men who have _ inconvenienced 
themselves considerably in order to 
present themselves on the gymnasi- 
um floor of a Y. M. C. A. or some 
athletic club, spend the larger half 
of a period, which, under the best 
of instruction is all too brief, go- 
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ing through a course of exercises 
which is for them comparatively 
valueless. Equally shameful is it 
to hear some college or high school 
physical director score and _ con- 
demn the powers that give him so 
brief a period for his work—and 
then waste a large part of the time 
he is given by introducing nonsense 
exercises. 

Postural Aspect. 

All forms of movement give the 
body exercise and strengthen it— 
athletics, aquatics, and manual la- 
bor all do this. But calisthenics 
have in addition the great advan- 
tage of being of a specially selected 
nature so one can mould the body 
according to one’s tastes. The pos- 
tural ideal calls for exercises that 
have definite postural content. Phy- 
sical training has no greater single 
aim than that of effecting erect car- 
riage. This is so true that it is 
. wisely said that no exercise should 
be introduced in the gymnasium 
that is seriously harmful from the 
postural point of view. Erect pos- 
ture predicates six main points: 
(1) flat back, (2) flat abdomen, 
(3) high chest, (4) high head, (5) 
retracted shoulders, and (6) feet 
directed to the front. There are 
a few minor details such as re- 
tracted chin, leveled shoulders, and 
so forth, but the six mentioned, if 
well-learned, will be largely effect- 
ive in securing the desired results. 
It should also be noted here that 
when any one of the main consid- 
erations in erect carriage is called 
into play the others are to a consid- 
erable extent thrown into activity. 
For instance, holding the head high, 
tends to flatten the back, retract the 
shoulders, throw out the chest and 
draw in the abdomen. The rela- 
tive importance of these several 
main points may vary somewhat 
but all are so interrelated that it is 
practically impossible to pick out 
any one or two of supreme impor- 
tance. Let it be said, all are neces- 
sary. 

Looking at the six items essential 
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—_— ‘LESTIMONIALS 


Which interests you, Mr. Coach, 
—what some man says about a 
basketball shoe, or what a suc- 
cessful coach puts on his play- 
rs’ feet? Would you outfit your 
team with a shoe that a coach 
might recommend on paper but 
will not use on a basketball floor ? 














Here are the facts (readily substan- 

tiated) about Princeton, Yale and the 

College of the City of New York: 
HILL ZAHN, head coach at 
Princeton, used Converse PRO- 
FESSIONAL for his Eastern 
championship team last year and 
has specified them again for 1922- 
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“JOE” FOGARTY, head coach 
this year at Yale, has always used 
Converse shoes exclusively. The 
Yale team is now starting its sec- 
ond season with the PROFES- 
SIONAL. 

“NAT” HOLMAN, coach of the 
C. C. N. Y. and playing with the 
“Original Celtics,’ endorses Con- 
verse footwear by putting it on the 
feet of his players and by wearing 
it himself. 


nament, shoe, brown upper, felt cushion 


insole, ‘ *‘Non-Skid” outsole, extra light. These coaches dow’t pick their shoes 


DODGER—Whi bl ; on the strength of “paper  testi- 
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to good carriage we find that the 
flattening of the back (this should 
not be taken too literally—it has to 
do solely with reducing the abnor- 
mal curves which are almost uni- 
versally present) adds considerably 
to the height of the individual, 
tends to elevate the ribs, thereby en- 
larging the thoracic cavity for im- 
proved functioning within; the 
flattening of the abdomen throws 
a muscular support about the ab- 
dominal contents, thereby keeping 
the various organs in their proper 
places, and tips the pelvis backward, 
thereby aiding in removing the ex- 
aggerated lumbar curve, both help 
to maintain the center of gravity 
where it belongs; the arching of 
the chest helps to draw up and flat- 
ten the abdomen, enlarges the tho- 
racic cavity, improving thereby all 
of the vital physiologic functions ; 
the raising of the head adds to the 
height and incidentally tends to 


’ throw the other factors involved in 


producing good posture, into active 
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operation; the retracting of the 
shoulders takes the weight of the 
shoulder girdle off of the chest, 
thereby allowing that region to as- 
sume its normal position more read- 
ily, and aids very considerably in 
drawing up the spinal column; and 
lastly, the pointing of the feet di- 
rectly forward tends to rotate the 
pelvis forward, imparts a soldierly 
bearing and facilitates walking. 
The above physiologic and anat- 
omic facts regarding posture are 
among the most commonly recog- 
nized properties of physical train- 
ing. There is another aspect of 
posture, however, which I have 
never seen or heard discussed but 
which I feel is of tremendous sig- 
nificance, namely, its psychic as- 
pect. The individual who stands 
erect, head high, shoulders flung 
back and all of that feels to be 
more of a man than he who 
slouches. Try it yourself, stand 
with your shoulders, head, and back 
slouched and try to impress your 
ideas on some one; then stand erect 
and attempt to do the same thing. 
Note the change which goes on 
within yourself, note the courage, 
the self-confidence, the sureness 
that overtakes vou when you 
straighten yourself and “look the 
other fellow in the eye” as you will 
when standing erect. There seems 
to exist an exact parallel between 
posture and_ self-confidence—the 
more erect one stands the greater 
the confidence. Note also the in- 
creased respect standing erect in- 
stills in others. Note the deference 
shown the man in the crowd who 
holds his head high and “looks as 
if he owned the property.” Have 
you ever seen any one defer to a 
hump-back or a physical weakling? 
Did you ever meet a_ successful 
traveling salesman who did _ not 
hold his head high? A traveling 
salesman has to impress others—he 
finds that standing erect is a tre- 
mendous asset in doing this. The 
man who straightens his spine has, 
not only increased physical cour- 





age, but has increased moral cour- 
age—the latter is in many ways of 
greater significance than the for- 
mer. 


To meet the demands of our pos- 
tural objective we must first of all 
introduce exercises of definite pos- 
tural content. That is exercises 
which throw and hold the parts of 
the body in good postural positions. 
This involves principally a shorten- 
ing of the posterior shoulder mus- 
cles—a lengthening of the lumbar 
back muscles, a strengthening of 
the abdominal muscles, a shorten- 
ing of the dorsal neck muscles, and 
a lifting of the chest. And second- 
ly, and of equal importance, we 
must insist on the exercisers stand- 
ing erect at all times; while in the 
attitude of “tension” the erect po- 
sition should be held vigorously ; 
while in the relaxed and easy posi- 
tions a good upright posture should 
be maintained. 


Suppleness Aspect 

Knudsen’s discussion on the sup- 
pleness aspect of gymnastics is 
equally applicable to calisthenics. 
He says “The movements of daily 
work are not so large as the mus- 
cles could produce and the joints 
allow, and when movements never 
go quite to the limit, the ability to 
reach the limit is lost, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, as the length of the 
muscle is altered the two limits of 
the movement come to be nearer to- 
gether and the mobility of the joint 
is restricted, which means that the 
joints become stiffer. The reason 
for this is that the muscles and lig- 
aments, like all organs in the body, 
adapt themselves to the use that is 
made of them; when the muscles 
make only small contractions, the 
meaty part of the muscle grows 
stretch it up and bend it in other 
directions.” 

“The movements of gymnastics 
afford a strong contrast to working 
movements in this respect. It is in 
smaller and they thus lose the 
power of making large contractions. 














THE CALISTHENIC DRILL 


Likewise, the ligaments lose their 
range of activity.” 

“There are examples enough of 
the fact that work diminishes sup- 
pleness. If a working man never 
stretches his fingers fully out, they 
will in the end become bent and stiff 
from the constant grip around the 
tools. If te never stretches his 
arms and legs strongly, they will 
come to retain something of the 
half bent position which they have, 
as a rule, during his work. His 
shoulders, which were formerly in 
a good position, well back, with the 
chest arched in front, are so often 
pulled forward by working move- 
ments that they remain forward if 
he does not frequently and strongly 
pull them back, and he becomes as 
flat over the chest as he was for- 
merly over the back. His back once 
straight and able to bend supplely in 
all directions, will be stiff and 
rounded if he does not take care to 
fact one of the most important laws 
in gymnastics that in a great num- 
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ber of the exercises the movement 
must be carried to the full extent of 
the joints. In this way the working 
muscles are contracted as much as 
possible, while the 
muscles together with the ligaments 
on the one side of the joint are 
stretched to their fullest extent. If 
a muscle has become too short, it 
can regain its normal length by 
movements which stretch it time 
after time; in the same way 
joint ligaments which have become 
too short may again be lengthened.” 


“The question, then, is whether 
suppleness is of any importance.. 
The answer must be that it is of 
great importance, provided we do 
not consider the overdone and un- 
natural suppleness of the acrobat, 
but the normal suppleness which we 
aim at in educational exercise. A 
man who has allowed his hands and 
fingers to grow stiff takes an awk- 
ward and clumsy grip on most 
work; one who has allowed his legs 
to grow stiff walks heavily and uses 
an unnecessary amount of energy 
in walking; while one who has al- 
lowed his back to become stiff and 
rounded has a less roomy and flex- 
ible thorax and is thus less able to 
breathe strongly and deeply. On the 
whole, suppleness is one of the 
signs of youthfulness and _ health, 
just as stiffness is one of the signs 
of old age.” 

The advantages of suppleness 
over stiffness are unquestioned. 
The individual with supple free 
moving joints is naturally graceful, 
while the individual with - stiff 
joints cannot help being awkward. 
Supple joints and a flexible body 
also make for physical efficiency. 
The individual who has these qual- 
ities can handle himself more pre- 
cisely and effectively and with less 
waste of energy than one who does 
not have them. So-called purely 
aesthetic gymnastics which involve 
large, free-flowing joint move- 
ments produce the best results in 
this field. This type of work may 
be advisable in a few individual 


antagonistic | 


cases (girls’ classes especially), but 
for the majority of classes of men 
and boys any general exercising of 
the joints and bending and twisting 
of the body will give satisfying re- 
sults. It is not so important to ex- 
ercise the lesser joints of the hand, 
wrist, foot, and ankle; the larger 
joints of the arms and legs, the 
body proper, are far more signifi- 


cant. 
(To be concluded in the February issue) 





STOP-TURNS OR PIVOTS 
(Concluded from page 4) 


foot and then immediately reverses 
his movement to regain his origi- 
nal position. If the left foot is the 
pivot foot, the right is swung to the 
side and a body half-turn is made 
either forward or backward. With 
the pivot-foot still in place, the 
right foot is lifted and swung back 
into original position. From this 
still another pivot can be made, as 
long as no appreciable gain is made 
by the pivot foot. 

The technique of the Front-Turn 
follows: The player with the ball 
jumps to a stride-stand or feet- 
spread position, feet flat on the 
floor, both feet down, the toes are 
turned out slightly. Neither the 
body, the feet, or the ankles should 
be turned on the jump. The knees 
should be flexed and the legs widely 
separated. The waist should be well 
flexed and the body crouched over 
the ball, which should be held in 
both hands with elbows in at sides. 

When both feet strike the floor 
following the jump, push off 
strongly and immediately with one 
foot, keeping the other firmly ap- 
plied to the floor. Make a half-turn 
on the stationary or pivot-foot so 
as to face about. The turn is made 
forward, that is, on a right-turn the 
right foot remains on the floor, in 
place, the heel is raised and the man 
pivots or rotates on the ball, not 


the heel, of the right foot. The push 
off is made with the left foot, to- 
ward the right, and left leg is 





















ow tat 








swung in an are forward and to the 
right and simultaneously with it the 
left shoulder, so as to bring the 
player facing to the rear. If going 
to the right, the right shoulder is 
lowered when the feet alight on the 
first jump. This brings the right 
shoulder closer to, and over, the 
pivot foot, and insures a good bal- 
ance for the execution of the turn. 
The turn is usually made toward 
the side lines, although not neces- 
sarily so, and usually the right foot 
is the pivot-foot and the right 
shoulder the one lowered on the 
right side of the floor and vice 
versa. From the completion of the 
front-turn the ball is passed and is 
then followed by a repetition of the 
front-turn, which brings the player 
back rapidly into the field of play. 
The technique of the other turns 
differs from the one described and 


_needs other analysis. 


(Dr. Meanwell’s next article will appear in the 
February issue.) 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON LINE PLAY 


BY 


A. J. ROBERTSON, 
Director of Athletics Bradley Institute. 


Mr. Robertson competed at Carleton College and the University of Mon- 


tana in all the major sports. 


He was quarter-back on the 1915 Montana 


team which surprised the football world by tying the powerful Syracuse 


eleven. 


Before coming to Bradley in 1920, he coached at Kentucky Wes- 


leyan, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, and at Fort Hays, Kan- 


sas State Normal. 


the Illinois Colleges—Enitor’s Note. 


HE past 

season has 
demonstrated 
more than ever 
the value of a 
strong line at- 
tack as opposed 
to any compli- 
cated system of 
team play. Other 
things being anywhere near equal, 
that team wins, when its line goes 
forward; it loses, when its line 
goes backward. 

In considering the offensive line 
play there are two distinct methods 
the quick opening and the wedge. 
The quick opening method is easier 
to perfect; the wedge method is 
more effective when perfected. A 
good defensive back can spot the 
point of attack more quickly against 
the quick opening, and unless he is 
hampered by an offensive back 
may nullify the good work of the 
line, stopping the play on the line 
of scrimmage with little or no gain. 
Against the wedge, a defensive 
back cannot determine the point 
of attack so quickly, and his move- 
ments are usually hampered by at 
least one of the linemen who are 
wedging forward. The most com- 
mon fault in the wedge attack is 
that the linemen forming the sides 
of the wedge do not keep them- 
selves strong to the outside and 
thereby may allow themselves to be 
thrown into the path of the ball. 

The question as to which is the 
more effective stance for defensive 
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His football team is one of the best this year among 


linemen is as much debatable as 
ever. The standing line shows it- 
self to be more effective against 
an attack which is deceptive or 
which contains a large percentage 
of end runs and passes. It has more 
lateral strength and is not so easily 
fooled. The crouching line has 
more forward strength and is bet- 
ter against a straight line attack. 
It is more or less blind and cannot 
diagnose plays with any degree of 
certainty. The crouching line usu- 
ally stops a play with no gain, or 
the play goes on to the secondary 
for a substantial gain. 

Both stances have their strong 
and weak points. There really is 
very little difference between them 
if they are played correctly. The 
object is to get a low lifting charge 
and to get the maximum use of the 
hands. The faults are usually that 
the standing line plays too high and 
does not charge into the opponent’s 
territory. The crouching line tends 
to charge down instead of up and 
finds it difficult to make the proper 
use of the hands. Some players 
are effective from a standing posi- 
tion and can do little from a 
crouching position. The opposite 
is also true. The strongest advo- 
cates of a crouching line will stand 
their tackles under certain condi- 
tions, while the advocates of a 
standing line nearly always use a 
crouch near the goal. This latter 
is not a strong argument against 
a standing line as the scope of plays 
which a team can successfully use 























near a goal line is considerably nar- 
rowed, and the line receives more 
support from the defensive backs. 
A line is forced to meet different 
kinds of attacks during the season, 
and it should use the stance which 
is most effective against those at- 
tacks. If linemen find themselves 
unable to stop a strong line attack 
standing, they should crouch, but 
why should they run the risk of be- 
ing deceived or tricked in a crouch- 
ing position if they can control the 
situation standing? It is excep- 
tional for a team to make a _ long 
march merely by a succession of 
short gains. A fumble, pass, or 
long run usually gives the team its 
score or scoring chance. The long 
gain is the one that beats a team. 
The standing line more than the 
crouching line is able to prevent 
that long gain. 


It is also very interesting to com- 
pare the seven and the six-man line 
defense. The six-man line de- 
fense is more effective against 
plays outside tackle and passes, but 
can four defensive linemen hold 
their own against seven offensive 
linemen? It does not seem that 
they can unless the linemen are ex- 
ceptional. If a team were fortu- 
nate enough to have four powerful 
linemen who could on defense hold 
_their own against the seven-man of- 
fensive line, then only would it be 
advisable to use the six-man line 
defense. The extra man in the 
secondary would make the defense 
more secure against plays outside 
of tackle and passes. A number of 
teams use the six-man line defense 
on the third and fourth down to 
good effect when the opposing team 


has eight or more yards to go for & 


a first down. It is also advisable 
to use this defense in the latter part 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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THE 


“MAN-FOR-MAN” 
UAL OPPONENT TYPE OF DE- 
FENSE IN BASKETBALL 


OR INDIVID- 


The following article was written by a former coach who requested that 
his name be not used. In coaching green men, the author had success in 


using the style of defense described in this article. 


Many coaches in discussing types 
of defense in basketball at this time 
are prone to refer to the strictly 
“man-for-man” style of game as 
“old fashioned” and dismiss it 
without further consideration. 

If by man-for-man style is meant 
the type used in the early stages 
of the game in which each player 
followed the opponent against 
whom he lined up at the first 
whistle, regardless of where that 
opponent wandered and_ without 
knowing the position of the ball, 
then possibly the opposition is war- 
ranted. 

However, what is termed here as 
“individual opponent” or ”man-for- 
man” style of game should receive 
some consideration at least. The 
same opponents of the “man-for- 
man” game usually favor the five- 
man “get the nearest man” style 
of defense. Because this latter 
style and the “man-for-man“, as 
discussed herein, are in many re- 
spects the same, its essential and 
in some respects superior points 
will be mentioned in this article. 

First of all, what is defensive 
basketball? The simplest answer 
is: “preventing scoring by the op- 
position.” Every coach will grant 
then, with this prime requisite in 
mind, that while on defense both 
the man and the ball must be 
watched. Some argue that you 
should watch the ball, as the man 
is not going to be put through the 
basket. True enough, but neither 
will the ball of its own accord de- 
scend through the loop—a man 
must cause it to do so. 

In the five-man “get the nearest 
opponent” style, procedure differs. 
Some coaches line their men across 





Epitor’s Nore. 





the floor and each picks an oppo- 
nent, while others make their men 
assume certain positions on the 
court and take the first man into 
that territory. All are practically 
agreed, however, that in either 
event, the principle of getting some 
man and covering him, is sound. 
Why then the opposition to select- 
ing a CERTAIN opponent each 
time? 

In the man-for-man defense each 
defender drops back or “breaks” 
for defense the same as in the pre- 
ceding styles. However, then in 
place of assuming a certain posi- 
tion on the floor or just dropping 
back and selecting the nearest man, 
ach man so places himself that 
some certain opponent and for 
whom he is responsible, is his near- 
est man. 

It will be noted that it is not 
insisted that the player select “his 
own man” or even his “individual 
opponent,” for it may be any of the 
five. For example, each man may 
be responsible for the man against 
whom he lined up. Or any other 
of the five may be the one, as this 
type of game is elastic enough to 
meet any demands. 

The advantages of this type are: 

1. It makes each defender in- 
dividually responsible for some one 
opponent. It is his duty to outplay 
that man. 

2. It gives each man an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain that man’s weak- 
nesses and strong points, not pos- 
sible when he merely guards any 
nearest man. 

3. There is no guesswork among 
the men. Each knows his man and 
knows he alone is responsible for 
that man. 
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The principle arguments against 
it are: 


1. Blocks are more effective. MATS 


2. If a player’s opponent (a 


(guard’s forward for example) is 
down floor while he is on offense WRESTLING and 
he cannot reach him in time to pre- GYMNASIUM 


vent scoring when the opponents 
get the ball. 

3. It is rougher than other types. 

1. Blocks are hardly more ef- 
fective against it than in other 
types. Here as in other styles of Old Mats Recovered 
defense a man must guard SOME 
man whether the one for whom 
he is individually responsible or 
the nearest one. As a consequence 
if blocks work in one instance they 
will in another also. 


2. If a guard’s forward or cen- PRODUCTS 
tre’s opponent is habitually playing 
; back as “sleeper” for example, then PAT Off 

either that man should play “back 
guard” or the back guard and he * . 
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| point not to be overlooked. No de- : 
mand has been made that two de- 
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fenders shall not by common con- 
sent change opponents. However, 
when they do switch, each must be 
responsible for his new opponent. 

Now if it so happens that the op- 
ponent for whom a defender is re- 
sponsible is back only at that par- 
ticular time, then it must be re- 
membered that a good guard al- 
ways glances behind him at times 
while on offense. Should he see 
his opponent back of him he can 
move back slightly and be ready to 
close the remaining distance when 
his side loses the ball. A long pass 
will beat him to it? How about the 
chances of interception by his fel- 
low back guard who in this style of 
game as in others is always alert 
for these long heaves. 

As for the center, he should be 
instructed to play for the ball as 
long as possible when on offense. 
Should there exist a possibility of 
his team’s losing the ball and he not 
be able to get it, he should start a 











watching the ball as he retreats. If 
a team-mate gains the ball he can 
again move forward. If his team 
loses it, however, he has already a 
start on the ball and should close 
the remaining distance to his man 
before the ball arrives, even though 
his man be well down the floor, as 
here again interception by his back 
guard is always possible in the 
event of long passes. 

The point about “back guard” in 
this type is this: either guard may 
be back guard. If his man habitu- 
ally stays back, he is back guard. 
Under ordinary conditions, how- 
ever, this is determined only by the 
guards. If one, by playing the floor 
on one offensive trip is of greatest 
aid, he moves down floor, while his 
fellow guard seeing him ahead, 
remains back. The reverse may be 
true on the next offensive trip. 

As for roughness, basketball 
is basketball, regardless of the de- 
fense used. In other words, any 
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or kept perfectly within the rules. 
That matter is essentially up to the 
coach and not the particular meth- 
od used. 





©. Just before the ball bounded 
over the opponents’ goal line, an on- 
side man of the kicker’s side 
touched the ball but did not get pos- 
session of it until after it had 
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bounced across the goal line; the 
onside man then fell on the _ ball. 





Was this a touchdown or a touch- 
back ? 

This is a touchdown, .unless the 
onside man violated the rule which 
pertains to batting a ball. 





Q. Where may the 1923 Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion Track and Field Rules be pur- 
chased ? 

A. The American Sports Pub- 
lishing Co. is now printing the new 


‘rules and they will be ready for dis- 


tribution in a short time. 
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HERE has 

been a great 
deal of talk about 
the basketball of 
the East as com- 
pared with that 
of the West. In- 
tersectional foot- 
ball games are 
more common 
than intersectional basketball games 
and therefore it would be a much 
easier task to write a comparison 
of Eastern and Western football. 
However, the writer had the privi- 
lege of taking the first western col- 
lege basket ball team on an eastern 
trip, and had the opportunity to 
make a comparison of the tech- 
nique of basketball in the East and 
West. In the seven games played 
on this ten day trip, I came to be- 
lieve that basketball, played by the 
larger eastern universities is not on 
a par, offensively, with that of 
western basketball. 

The eastern teams have not the 
aggressive offense of the western 
teams and are more slow and delib- 
erate. One of the big eastern 
schools that we played last year for 
instance, had a “dribbling” forward 
and a “shooting” forward with the 
center following in; of course the 
logical defense in the above case 
was to cover the “shooting” for- 
ward and the center because we 
found the “dribbling” forward 
could not shoot. Another team that 
has been well up in the Eastern 
Intercollegiate standing the past 








two years played what is called in 
the East, the old professional style 
The guards passed the 


of offense. 


ball around in the defensive terri- 
tory and the forwards rushed down 
the sides and across the floor and 
received a pass from the guard in 
case the forward was free. 

We did not meet a team in the 
East that had a clever out of 
bounds play. The men seemed to 
rely entirely on their speed in 
breaking away from a guard in- 
stead of trying to “outguess” him. 

The defensive ability of eastern 
teams is on a par with the western 


or middle western teams. Some 
teams played a five-man defense 
covering territory while others 


played a man for man defense. 

The interpretation of the rules 
are somewhat different in the east 
and a western team playing under 
an eastern official is under a handi- 
cap the first one or two games; for 
instance, the “hand behind” rule in 
the west means that a man must 
keep his hand in such a position 
that there isn’t any foul on a jump 
ball while in the east he must have 
it in the middle of his back or a 
foul is called whether there is inter- 
ference or not. In the west for the 
past year or two the officials have 
allowed a step and a half on pass- 
ing or shooting, while on the drib- 
ble only one step is allowed. The 
eastern officials called “travelling” 
because of that extra half step; 
they maintained that when the rear 
foot left the floor the player was 
advancing the ball. The western 
teams playing in the east are under 
a severe handicap because the aver- 
age coach has taught his men to 
take the step and a half on passing 
or shooting. 























SoME OBSERVATIONS ON LINE PLAY 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
LINE PLAY 


(Concluded from page 35) 


of a game when the opponents are 
behind and opening up with passes. 

Accounts of games during the 
past season show that in the ma- 
jority of cases teams tried for the 
point after touchdown with a kick. 
The placing of nine men on the de- 
fensive line against this play was 
tried by a number of teams with 
success. If the opponents nearly 
always kick, why not arrange your 
defense to meet the play which in- 
variably is tried? 
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BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from page 11) 


might be especially needed and thus 


on an offensive there would be four’ 


men in a line across the floor, per- 
haps with the forwards leading 
slightly and the entire front backed 
up by the stationary guard. (Plate 
I.) 

The tendency of teams both on 
offense and defense is to follow the 
ball to the side of the floor; this 
should be taken advantage of by the 
offense, and the defense should be 
cautioned against it and should be 
in a position to cover the floor. 


In case the guard secures pos- 
session of the ball under the oppo- 
nents’ basket, the offensive is taken 
care of by the forwards who are 
guarding on the outside of the 
group. They should always be 
ready to start an offensive before 
the defense can get into shape to 
stop it. The guard will know 
through practice just about where 
to find the forwards and should 
pass straight out rather than across 
in front of the basket as a pass 
across is easy to intercept and it 
may result in a basket as no one is 
in position to stop it. 

The offense, after a free throw 
is missed, may be taken care of by 
the man who shot the ball recover- 
ing and shooting again. An offense 
should be carried on coolly and as 
rapidly as possible at all times, so 
as to catch the opponents off their 
guard and thus confuse them. 


The five-man defense may be 
broken by any of several types of 
offense, among which are: (1) 
that offense just described, (2) by 
drawing out one or two of the de- 
fense by passing closely in front of 
them and then taking their places, 
(3) by long shots over the defense 
and the recovery of the ball by 
rapid following, (4) by having one 
or two men circulating among the 
defense and coming into the pass 
and then shooting, and, of course, 
recovering. 


The offense, when the center has 
the tip-off, may consist of a few 
good plays. However, too much 
emphasis must not be put upon 
plays because a team which knows 
no offense but plays is absolutely at 
sea when the tip-off is lost and a 
defensive game forced upon them. 
Even if the center is out-jumped, 
it is often possible for him to guide 
the ball to his forward or guards. 


There are so many plays, many 
good ones having appeared in past 
issues of the Journal, that none will 
be given here. In order to be ef- 
fective, a play must be simple 
enough to be well understood by the 
team using it, and well polished and 
elastic enough to be run off if one 
particular individual who was to 
have received a pass in a certain 
place was not there. 

Defense. The principle of de- 
fense is the same whether a strict 
five-man type or a looser form is 
used and a sound defense demands 
a division of responsibility among 
all members of the team. In _bas- 
ketball as it was formerly played, 
a man was held responsible for the 
man who played opposite him, but 
this led to many difficulties, so that 
in many forms of defense now used 
the guards are held responsible for 
the guarding close to the basket, 
aided, if need be, by the center, 
while the forwards work on the 
outside of the group, and if the 
guards are rushed by more men 
than they can handle the forwards 
must help, although they must be 
careful at all times not to go in too 
far on the guards. Since there are 
only five men to be taken care of 
by five men they ought to be taken 
care of most of the time. 


The forwards play on the out- 
side of the group and, together with 
the center, are responsible for long 
guard shots. Furthermore, they 
are in a position to lead off in an 
offensive down the floor should one 
of the guards secure the ball. 

There are defenses which depend 























upon a twin or tandem guard for- 
mation and relieve the forwards of 
much guarding by keeping two men 
back most of the time, thus weak- 
ening their offense and opening 
themselves to an easy victory for a 
long shooting team. 


The best defense is that which 
can be instantly changed into an of- 
fense as soon as possession of the 
ball is secured. The offense should 
not be sacrificed for the defense, 
but the ideal system would have the 
offense and defense nicely balanced. 
Defense begins just as soon as the 
opposing team gets the ball and 
team work on defense is just as 
much of a necessity as it is on of- 
fense; the defending team should 
be continually talking together to 
be sure that every man is taken 
care of. 

Two types of the five-man de- 
fense will be considered in this 
article. In the first type, each man 
as he comes into territory from 
which he might score, is “stuck” 
by one of the defense. The de- 
fensive man tries always to be in 
a position to ward off any at- 
tempted shots at the basket. This 
eventually ends in having five 
groups of two men each fighting 
for the ball and for position, and 
this again leads into the personal 
contact from which we hope to get 
away. Since the forwards, as 
well as the others, “stick” their 
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men, they must necessarily go un- 
der the basket and unless the five 
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men on the defensive team are 
equally good in handling the ball 
and in floor work, their offense is 
bound to suffer. This type of de- 
fense would hardly be adaptable to 
high school players or small schools 
where the material must be devel- 
oped as one goes along. The de- 
fense is often started by the de- 
fensive players lining up in a row 
across the center of the floor and 
each man taking one of the offense 
as they go through. (See Plate 

















The second type is more elastic 
in that the forwards are always on 
the outside of the group and the 
personal contact element is done 
away with as far as possible. To 
start off the defense, the center 
stands in the center of the floor 
near the center circle, with a for- 
ward on each side, near the side 
lines. The guards are to the side 
and in front of the backboard. 
(Plate III.) The first one or two 
men are allowed to sift by the for- 
wards and the center, back onto 





the guards who cover them up. 
This outside line of defense stops 
the long shots and then, after the 
guards are busy, they must neces- 
sarily take the other men as they 
go in, but one man must be in a 
position to see that no long shots 
are made by the back guard, while 
the forwards by not going back too 
closely on the guards are always 
in a position to start for their own 
basket. In this defense it is pos- 
sible to zone off the responsibility 
for covering men although any 
zoning must be elastic enough to 
allow for the capabilities of the 
different men. By reference to 
Plate III the probable territory cov- 
ered may be seen. 


The distance that the first line, 
consisting of the center and for- 
wards, stands from the basket, de- 
pends upon the height of the ceil- 
ing and the shooting ability of the 
other team. If it is known that the 
opponents’ team is built around one 
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man it is possible to “stick” him 
and let the other four play the 
game. It often happens that two 
men are put on one and the weak- 
est man on the opposing team is al- 
lowed to run at large. However, 
such practice gets just a little bit 
away from real basketball. 


The defense after a free throw 
is missed must not be neglected 
and is taken care of by making one 
man, probably the captain, abso- 
lutely responsible, so that the man 
who attempts a free throw does 
not get a second shot at the basket. 
This is accomplished if a player is 
stationed where the straight lines 
of the free throw lane join the cir- 
cular part and if he steps as soon 
as the ball hits the backboard or 
basket into the lane in front of the 
man who has shot, and watches the 


ball. 


Diet and Training. The ordi- 
nary diet does very well with a few 
modifications. (Greasy meats, fried 
foods, sugar in excess, excessive 
drinking just prior to a game, and 
heavy pastries should all be avoid- 
ed. The big danger is the tendency 
of boys to gorge themselves when 
away on trips en things they do 
not ordinarily have. The coach 
should insist that they eat the same 
kind of things and moderately too, 
that they have at home. 
~ Tobacco in any form should be 
absolutely prohibited. Regular 
hours must be kept; ten o’clock 
ought to be the time for retiring 
and six or seven for rising. The 
bowels and kidneys should always 
be in first class working order. 


The mental attitude of the team 
should be seriously considered, and 
all pessimism and mental strain 
should be avoided. Worry over 
games lost should not spoil the 
chances of winning in the future. 


If the season is unusually long, 
one should plan to lay the team off 
for a week in the middle of it. The 
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men should forget all about basket- 
ball; they will more than make up 
for the rest during the last half of 
the season. The program of prac- 
tice should be varied as much as 
possible to avoid the monotony of 
a steady grind. 

At the beginning of the season, a 
ten or fifteen minute period of 
scrimmage is plenty, but this should 
be gradually increased until before 
the first game the team is going 
through three twenty minute peri- 
ods of scrimmage. The first prac- 
tice after a game should be spent 
in limbering up, practice on funda- 
mentals, and correction of faults 
displayed in the game; the last 
practice before a game should be 
spent on fundamentals and signal 
practice with perhaps a very short 
period of scrimmage. 

As the season advances, the 
scrimmage should be tapered off 
and towards the end, a practice or 


so per week spent on basket shoot- 
ing will get most teams through 
successfully. Every team will be- 
have differently, so it is impossible 
to give any hard and fast rules as 
to what to do and what not to do. 
but every team must be watched 
carefully by the coach who should 
remember that a team had better 
be under-trained than over-trained. 





TECHNIQUE OF FUNDAMEN- 
TALS 


(Concluded from page 6) 


upon the shifting of the weight 
upon the feet. 

Jumping is one of the least prac- 
ticed of any of the fundamentals, 
yet it is used time and again in 
every game and generally by every 
player. The first element to be 
considered in the jump is to reach 









































the ball at the highest point possi- 
ble. No two officials toss the ball 
up the same distance and conse- 
quently the player must study the 
timing of his spring off the floor 
with the height of the ball. A play- 
er should stand in the position from 
which he can get the maximum 
amount of spring. Generally this 
may be accomplished by having the 
feet slightly apart, one behind the 
other, and with the knees slightly 
flexed. In going up after the ball 
the entire body should be extended, 
the elbow and wrist straight and 
the ball tapped with the extended 
fingers and not slapped. The play- 
er should alight in a quick starting 
position ready to break in what- 
ever direction necessary. 

Practicing the technique of fun- 
damentals is more irksome than 
game play, but diligent work on the 
part of every player will produce 
. a most finished team play that is 
sure to win games. 
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